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INTRODUCTION 

The  past  decade  sav:  the  rediscoverj'-  of  poverty*  in  America,  the 
subsequent  involvement  of  the  federal  government  in  areas  once  passionately 
shunned,  and  a  general  awakening  by  the  American  public  that  tlio  American 
way  of  life  vxas  no  longer  synonomous  vjith  the  concepts  and  ideals  which 
collectively  became  knovm  as  the  "quality  of  life."  Moreover,  it  was 
finally  admitted  on  a  national  scale  that  the  American  way  of  life  had, 
for  a  significant  portion  of  the  population,  never  been  synonomous  with 
anj^hing  even  remotely  approaching  the  qualify  of  life. 

This  concern  for  some  future  quality  has  draxm  many  different 
responses  among  the  population.  Some,  believing  that  the  past  was  a 
time  of  peace,  community  and  creativity,  have  rejected  modern  society 
entirely  and  are  attempting  to  reconstruct  their  vision  of  the  past  in 
some  isolated  and  pastoral  setting.  One  has  to  admire  these  individuals 
for  their  attempts  to  actualize  their  ideals,  but,  at  this  time,  it 
seems  unfortunately  true  that  their  idealism  of  the  present  is  exceeded 
only  by  their  ignorance  of  the  past.  Others  have  espoused  the  opposite 
extreme  that  technology,  which  has  created  or  at  least  contributed  to 
meny  of  the  present  sorry  conditions  of  American  life,  will  solve  these 
same  conditions,  thus  ushering  in,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  an 
everlasting  period  truly  worthy  of  the  phrase,  the  quality  of  life. 
They  are  correct  in  their  belief  that  technology  has  the  capacity  to  solve 
many  of  this  country's  problems,  but  err  on  the  side  of  naivete  in 

■»-In  this  paper,  poverty  is  taken  to  include  all  of  those  conditions  of 
human  existence  which  are  antithetical  to  the  quality  of  life.  It  thus 
goes  far  beyond  the  usual  basic  definition  of  economic  deprivation. 
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believing  that  this  capacity  will  be  put  to  that  end  by  the  powerful 
technocracy  in  this  country,  who,  after  all,  have  utilized  technology 
so  far  in  such  a.  way  as  to  cause  many  of  the  existing  social  problems. 

As  always,  two  extremes  enclose  a  middle  or  intermediate  position. 
In  this  case,  there  are  innumerable  middle  positions,  for  it  is  here 
that  one  will  find  the  manifestations  of  the  past  decade's  involvement  by 
the  federal  government  in  this  pursuit  of  the  quality  of  life,  that  is, 
the  vast  number  of  federal  programs  in  the  areas  of  education,  housing, 
health,  anit-poverty,  urban  planning,  and  so  forthj  here  one  will  find 
the  huge  volume  of  research  concerning  the  urban  affairs  of  this  country j 
and  here,  too,  one  vfill  find  almost  all  of  the  newly  organized  community 
and  citizens  groups  which  have  formed  to  achieve  certain  goals  for 
themselves . 

The  subject  of  this  bibliography  is  also  to  be  foiind  in  this 
middle  area.  In  fact,  social  indicators  are  involved  to  varying  degrees 
in  practically  every  division  of  this  middle  area.  The  governmental  and 
research  sectors  have  different  needs,  different  approaches  and  different 
objectives  with  respect  to  social  indicators,  but  each  is  certainly 
interested  in  the  development  of  such  measures.  Each  has  contributed  to 
the  present  state  of  the  art  of  social  reporting  and  accounting  and,  in 
order  to  understand  what  social  indicators  are  and  what  they  can  do,  it  Td.ll 
be  helpful,  even  necessary,  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  interest 
that  each  has  shown  in  social  indicators.  In  short,  before  we  can 
address  the  question  of  what  are  social  indicators,  we  must  answer  the 
question,  why  social  indicators? 
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IIKI   SOCIAL  INDICATORS? 

THS  M3ED 

As  both  the  federal  governnent  and  the  indicator  researchers 
became  increasingly  concerned  and  involved  in  the  purstiit  of  this  quality 
of  life,  information  about  the  present  conditions  of  life  in  America  for 
all  segments  of  the  population  and  in  all  its  aspects  began  to  be  collected 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  much 
of  the  information  considered  vital  to  this  pursuit  xras  unavailable  or 
in  such  an  unsystematic  state  that  it  xras  meaningless.  For,  in  years 
past,  poverty  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  personal  fault  or  the 
vengeance  of  a  just  deity  or  some  similar  nonsense.  The  existence  of 
the  so-called  cycle  of  poverty  vras  taken  without  much  questioning  as 
proof  of  the  validity  of  these  beliefs.  Accordingly,  because  these 

beliefs  permeated  the  power  bases  of  America the  government  in  the 

political  arena  and  the  university  in  the  intellectual — ,  questions 
concerning  the  Ajnerican  way  of  life  were  never  considered  in  a  significant 
way,  that  is,  in  a  way  x\Thich  could  yield  the  facts. 

But,  beginning  in  the  early  sixties,  the  possibility  of  this 
complacency's  continued  existence  was  destroyed.  The  catalyst  for  this 
was  most  probably  the  publication  of  tUchael  Harrington's  The  Other 
America.  Suddenly  the  federal  government  discovered  that  it  had  next  to 
nothing  in  the  vray  of  usable  and  meaningful  statistics  on  the  number  of 
poor  people  in  this  country  or  the  magnitude  of  causes  of  their  poverty. 
It  was  discovered  and  grudgingly  adrritted  by  the  federal  government  and 
by  the  social  scientists  that  almost  no  statistically  usable  and  useful 
information  was  available  concerning  this  "other  America."  And  it  was 
also  realized  that  this  information  was  sorely  needed.  The  government 
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was   beginning  to  mount  its  huge  program  against  poverty,  but  was  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  laying  out  large  sums  of  money  (or  so  it  seemed  at 
the  time?  this  was  before  the  large-scale  American  operation  in  South- 
east Asia  and  before  the  spending  practices  of  the  Defense  Department 
were  publically  revealed)  in  programs  that  could  only  realistically  be 
thought  of  as  experiments  into  the  unknown.  The  social  scientists, 
because  they  saxj  their  role  as  contributors  to  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  society,  its  parts,  and  its  operation,  found  that  they  had 
been  excluding  from  their  work  a  large  portion  of  this  societyj  in  fact, 
one  whose  predominant  characteristic  set  them  distinctlyapart  from  the 
rest  of  the  society.  Both  the  federal  government  and  the  social  scientists 
set  out  to  rectify  these  situations. 

Information  in  the  for-ms  of  surveys  of  the  poor,  interviev:s, 
analyses  of  the  history  of  the  poor  and  of  specific  events,  studies  of 
the  institutions  with  ;\rhich  the  poor,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  had  to 
deal,  all  of  these  were  started  and  completed  on  a  vast  scale  and  at  a 
very  fast  pace.  But,  as  the  information  continued  to  be  amassed  and 
analyzed,  it  became  clear  that  gaps  still  existed.  The  most  obvious 
need  was  some  way  in  which  to  order  all  of  tliis  new  data.  It  would 
greatly  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  data  already  collected  and  that 
being  collected  if  there  was  some  standard  methodology:  because  there 
was  not,  data  often  could  not  be  evaluated  as  to  its  worth  and  checked 
as  to  its  reliability  without  repeating  the  collection  using  a  different 
method. 

All  of  this  uncoordinated  information  approached  a  detailed  and 
reliable  picture  of  the  state  of  America,  but  neither  the  government  nor 
the  social  scientists  could  state  ifith  any  conviction  that  this  picture 
was  as  accurate  as  it  could  be.  The  first  need,  therefore,  which  vxas 
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shared  by  both  the  government  and  the  social  scientists,  v;as  for  some 
ordering  mechanism  which  would  enable  them  to  coordinate  all  of  this  data 
at  hand  so  that  they  could,  with  a  suitable  amount  of  accuracy  and  re- 
liability, answer  the  question  of  where  this  nation  was  i-dth  respect  to 
the  criteria  and  standards  embodied  in  the  quality  of  life.  In  short, 
what  was  needed  was  a  method  of  utilizing  existing  data  so  that  a  social 
report  of  the  nation  could  be  given  which  would  avoid  the  inherent 
limitations  of  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Message  which  was,  and 
is,  largely  an  economic  picture  of  the  nation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  recognition  of  this  first  need  iras  the 
realization  by  both  the  government  and  the  social  scientists  that  the 
setting  of  policies  and  priorities  would  be  even  more  difficult  in  this 
area  of  the  quality  of  life  than  it  usually  is  in  the  democratic  and 
pluralistic  process.  For  one  thing,  there  uere   very  few  concrete  standards 
associated  Xidth  the  quality  of  life  which  were  agreeable  to  all  the 
parties  concerned  with  policy  formation  and  priority  setting.  Indeed, 
the  quality  of  life  has  still  not  been  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
to  a  consensus  among  the  people  involved  in  its  achievement. 

The  limited  resources  available  to  this  pursuit  made  it  mandatory 
that  they  be  utilized  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  resources  for  this  area  were  limited  told  much  about 
the  existing  priorities  of  the  federal  government,  for  the  only  area  of 
government  activity  X'jhich  did  not  appear  to  be  limited  in  its  resources 
was  defense.  For  the  most  part,  this  limitation  on  available  resovirces 
x^ras  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life  by  government  personnel  interested  in 
pursuing  the  quality  of  life,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  social  scientists, 
while  their  voices  and  pens  were  not  silent  concerning  these  e:d.sting 
priorities,  their  power  to  effect  immediate  reordering  x-fas  negligible. 
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At  any  rate,  resources  were  limitedj  conditions  were  deplorable j  and 
solutions  were  urgently  needed.  The  questions  which  had  to  be  answered 
were:  (1)  VJhere  do  we  vrant  to  go?  Or  stated  differently,  what  is  the 
quality  of  life?  and  (2)  liliere  do  ve   begin,  recognizing  that  we   cannot  do 
everjrthing  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  achieve  the  quality  of  life? 
What  policy  and  what  order  of  priorities  will  have  the  greatest  effects, 
the  greatest  ramifications  throughout  the  country  in  destroying  poverty 
and  in  creating  an  American  vfay  of  life  which  is  synonomous  with  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans? 

Although  there  was  much  comiaunication  among  government  and  social 
science  personnel,  there  also  existed  a  different  emphasis  and  approach 
to  searching  for  these  answers.  The  government  personnel,  for  the  most 
part,  were  more  aware  of  the  political  implications  of  their  efforts 
against  poverty.  And  the  political  ramifications  of  the  anti-poverty 
programs  were  far-reaching  and,  usually,  not  very  encouraging.  The 
social  scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  could  ignore  in  their  research  and 
xjritings  these  implications  to  a  much  greater  degree.  Thus,  the  effect 
of  these  different  emphases  and  approaches  was  that  the  findings  of  the 
social  scientists — the  more  accurate  ones — xjould  usually  be  toned 
down  by  the  government  in  order  to  bring  about  some  measure  of  political 
approval.  Their  orientation  appeared  to  be  that  anything  was  better 
than  nothing.  This,  of  course,  is  true,  but  the  "anything"  achieved  in 
the  political  arena  usually  fell  far  short  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
social  scientists  and,  more  importantly,  of  the  rising  expectations  of 
the  poor. 

The  second  need,  then,  was  like  the  first  shared  by  both  the 
government  and  social  science  personnel.  It  involved  the  formation  of 
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policies  to  direct  the  piirsuit  of  the  quality  of  life  and  the  setting  of 
priorities  for  these  policies  and  for  action  due  to  the  limited  resources 
available  to  social  programs  and  research.  Standards  had  to  be  set  which, 
iirhen  taken  collectively,  would  be  the  quality  of  life.  Based  on  the 
information  at  hand  (which,  if  ordered,  would  describe  the  present  state 
of  the  nation),  decisions  about  what  was  desired  as  future  states  of  the 
nation  had  to  be  made.  But  the  criteria  icL th  which  to  make  these  decisions 
was  not  in  the  arsenal  of  tools  of  the  government  and  the  social  scientists. 

The  third  need  was  largely  an  administrative  one  and  therefore 
was  more  the  concern  of  government  personnel  than  the  social  scientists. 
For,  once  a  program  xiras  conceived  and  the  process  of  implementation  begun, 
measures  of  assessing  its  impact  on  the  problem  it  was  designed  to  alleviate 
or  solve  were  wholly  inadequate.  The  inauguration  of  planning-programming- 
budgeting,  first  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  subsequently  throughout 
all  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  was  an  attempt  to  remedy  this 
inadequacy,  but  because  it  was  limited  in  its  application  to  predominantly 
economic  considerations,  PPBS  served  to  accentuate  the  need  for  more 
comprehensive  measures.  The  philosoptiical  and  political  realities  of  the 
three  administrations  involved  up  to  the  present  in  this  pursuit  of  the 
quality  of  life  caused  this  administrative  need  to  revolve  around  three 
major  considerations  in  attempting  to  evaluate  a  program.  In  order  of 
importance  to  these  administrators,  these  three  were  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  IJhile  all  three  of  these  should  be  incorporated 
into  any  evaluation  methodology,  the  pre-existing  priority  given  to  them 
by  the  federal  government  (for  all  the  wrong  reasons,  if  one's  main 
concern  is  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  iimerican  life)  differs  from 
that  which  most  of  the  social  scientists  would  advocate. 
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The  three  needs  can  be  summarized  by  asking  three  questions: 
"lifhere  are  we  noi:?";  "liiliere  do  we  want  to  be  at  some  future  time?"j 
and  "How  do  we  want  to  go  from  this  present  to  that  future?"  The  gaps 
in  the  information  necessary  to  answer  each  question  have  been  discussed 
from  the  perspectives  of  the  two  parties  most  involved  in  them,  namely 
the  federal  government  and  the  social  scientists.  For  the  most  part, 
the  concerns  of  these  two  are  compatible  and  complimentary.  As  the  state 
of  the  nation  changes,  however,  vrLth.   concomitant  rises  in  expectations, 
this  situation  may  change.  The  government  has  a  more  short-terra  perspective 
than  the  social  scientists,  for  it  is  primarily  interested  in  better 
programs  in  the  futui-e  and  better  operation  of  existing  programs.  The 
social  scientists,  however,  place  their  emphasis  on  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  general  system  of  measures  which  Kdll  satisfy  the 
existing  needs  left  by  the  present  system  (if  it  can  be  so  dignified 
by  the  term) .  It  seems  likely  that  the  goal  of  the  government  tri.ll  be 
reached  before  that  of  the  social  scientists  and,  if  this  occurs,  the 
social  scientists  iri.ll  be  faced  with  the  task  of  convincing  the  federal 
government  that  more  must  still  be  done.  The  example  of  the  economic 
indicators  presently  used  by  the  federal  government  does  not  give  one 
much  hope  in  this  regard,  for  it  has  been  known  for  many  years  and  stated 
many  times  that  the  present  set  is  inadequate  and  new  sets  have  been 
developed  by  social  scientists,  but  change  comes  slowly,  if  at  all, 
in  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  so  the  set  of  economic  indicators  continues 
largely  as  usual. 
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TfJHAT  ARE  SOCIAL  INDICATOHS? 

Social  indicators  are  always  related  to  values  and  goals.  They 
are  measures  that  enable  the  user  to  (1)  assess  the  social  condition  of 
some  area  or  group  vdth  respect  to  some  value  or  goal  and  (2)  evaluate 
the  impact  of  public  prograras  designed  to  realize  that  value  or  achieve 
that  goal.  Almost  all  of  the  entries  listed  in  tliis  bibliography  xjould 
endorse  this  definition.  It  embodies  the  major  parts  of  all  of  the  various 
definitions  given,  all  of  which  were  remarkable  similar. 

With  respect  to  the  three  needs  discussed  in  the  preceeding 
section,  tliis  definition  of  social  indicators  very  clearly  satisfies 
them.  The  need  for  some  ordering  process  for  the  social  information 
being  collected  is  satisfied  by  the  use  of  social  indicators  themselves. 
With  social  indicators  setting  the  context  for  data  collection,  much  of 
the  incompat ability  and  non-coordination  of  present  data  series  would 
be  eliminated,  because  the  standard  methodology  of  social  indicators  T;ould 
determine  the  type  and  form  of  all  information  to  be  collected.  Conse- 
quently, it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of  society, 
which  xrould  greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of  priorities.  The 
existence  of  problems,  both  emerging  and  persisting,  would  be  more  evident 
and  their  magnitude,  the  population  segments  affected,  the  geographical 
areas  involved,  and  so  on,  would  be  known  more  exactlj^.  This  knoxiledge 
alone  wovild  enable  priorities  to  be  set  according  to  statistically  sound 
reasons,  rather  than  the  political  reasons  which  now  play  such  a  prominent 
role.  By  establishing  criteria  for  measuring  the  movement  tovxard  a 
specifically-stated  goal  by  means  of  a  program,  social  indicators  enable 
administrators  to  evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  in 
more  important  and  revealing  dimensions  than  the  economic. 
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Social  indicators  are  the  units  iirhich  make  up  the  systems  of 
indicators  Tdiich  are  actually  the  tools  described  in  this  paper.  A 
system  of  indicators  is  in  effect  a  model  of  society  into  which  relevant 
information  is  fed  mth  the  use  of  social  indicators.  This  model  must 
contain  a  statement  of  goals  and  desired  attainment  levels.  It  x-ri.ll 
reflect  the  values  of  the  population  segment  involved.  The  information 
would  be  that  ijhich  assesses  present  conditions  and  evaluates  progress 
towards  the  goal.  A  summary  listing  of  the  many  functions  of  such  a 
social  indicator  system  as  described  by  the  entries  of  this  bibliography 
are: 

1.  Measure  the  extent  of  social  ills  and  social  xrell -being  in 
a  society. 

2.  Measure  the  gap  between  the  current  extent  of  social  ills  and 
the  state  of  well-being  declared  to  be  the  goal. 

3.  Provide  structural  information  on  the  past  and  the  present. 
U.  Assess  where  more  and  better  information  is  reqiiired. 

5.  Measure  the  social  costs  and  net  returns  on  investments  in 
social  programs. 

6.  Measure  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  of  the  alternatives 
by  x-.'hich  goals  might  be  acliieved. 

7.  Establish  criteria  of  evaluation. 

8.  Formulate  goals. 

9.  Hake  informed  decisions  about  national  priorities. 

10.  Improve  understanding  of  what  the  future  is  likely  to  be. 

11.  Indicate  control  mechanisms. 

12.  Contribute  to  the  analysis  of  social  change. 
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THE  PRIVACY  QU.S5TI0N 

There  are  many  unsolved  problems  associated  Xidth  the  development 
of  a  statistically  sound  system  of  social  indicators.  In  the  near  future, 
it  seems  certain  that  solutions  to  these  problems  will  be  found  and  that 
a  social  indicator  system  of  some  sort  will  be  implemented,  most  probably 
by  the  federal  government  and  on  a  national  scale.  But  the  implementation 
of  such  a  system  raises  yet  another  problem,  one  far  more  serious  in  its 
consequences  than  any  of  those  connected  Tjith  the  system's  development. 
For  this  problem  is  the  potential  for  large-scale  invasion  of  privacy 
which  is  inherent  in  the  use  of  indicator  systems  and  data  collection. 

This  potential  for  the  invasion  of  privacy  cannot  be  eliminated 
by  restructuring  the  indicator  system,  for  any  system  that  possessed  no 
potential  for  the  invasion  of  privacy  could  not  produce  the  information 
or  perform  the  functions  described  in  the  previous  sections.  So  the  use 
of  an  indicator  system  must  necessarily  involve  this  potential  for  invading 
privacy. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  benefits  possible  from  the  use  of  this 
system  must  outweigh  the  possible  costs  from  the  invasion  of  an  individual's 
privacy.  Not  only  must  the  users  of  the  system  believe  this,  but,  more 
importantly,  the  people  across  the  nation  must  believe  it.  This  belief  .  ■"  • 
must  rest  upon  the  trust  and  confidence  that  the  people  have  in  the 
integrity  and  responsibility  of  the  system's  users,  that  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  federal  government.  And  this  is  precisely  the  problem. 

The  American  people,  by  and  large,  simply  do  not  believe  that  the 
federal  government  is  capable,  honest  and  forthright.  They  do  not  have 
the  degree  of  trust  in  the  federal  government  which  is  essential  if  a 
social  indicator  system  is  to  be  implemented  on  the  scale  and  in  the 
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manner  necessary  to  achieve  its  full  potential.  The  reasons  for  this 
nd-strust  are  too  well  knovm  to  anyone  likely  to  be  using  this  bibliography 
to  be  discussed  here,  Hather  a  short  listing  of  the  major  reasons  idll 
suffice  to  shoxr  the  depth  and  complexity  of  tliis  mistrust  and  the  great 
difficulty  involved  in  dispelling  it.  The  follomng  seem  to  be  the 
major  causes  of  tliis  national  mistrust;  the  so-called  credibility  gap;  the 
federal  government's  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia;  its  inaction  and, 
in  some  instances  disregard  for  the  dying  environment |  the  complacency 
of  the  federal  government  in  attempting  to  change  the  unjust  conditions  of 
America's  minority  populations  azid  the  corresponding  hostility  towards 
the  government  of  these  people;  and  the  belief  that  xdde-spread  corruption 
exists  throughout  the  federal  and  state  levels  of  government. 

The  historical  response  to  such  widespread  mistrust  and 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  has  been  to  replace 
the  present  political  leaders  vath  ones  believed  to  be  more  capable  and 
honest.  But  xirhere  are  such  political  leaders  now?  It  is  unfortunate, 
both  for  the  nation  generally  and  for  a  social  indicator  system  specifically, 
that  the  very,  very  few  persons  capable  of  generating  trust  among  the 
American  poeple  are  highly  unsuitable  as  political  leaders  to  the  sources 
of  power  in  American  politics.  Needless  to  say,  x-dthout  the  support  of 
at  least  some  of  these  power  sources,  a  person,  no  matter  how  sterling 
liis  qualities  and  capabilities,  vdll  never  be  able  to  be  elected. 

So  the  situation  with  respect  to  a  social  indicator  system  comes 
down  to  this  iirrpasse.  Its  use  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  trust 
of  the  Merican  people  for  its  users,  the  government.  But  this  trust 
does  not  exist  to  the  necessary  degree.  Therefore,  any  indicator  system 
will  be  largely  ineffective,  that  is,  xdll  be  unable  to  adequately 
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perform  its  many  and  sorely  needed  functions,  until  this  trust  is 
present,  ilnd  realistically  it  does  not  appear  that  such  trust  tri.ll 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

After  reading  most  of  the  entries  listed  in  this  bibliography, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  social  indicator  system  of  the  type  described, 
for  example,  by  Bertram  M.  Gross,  is  vitally  necessary  if  this  nation  is 
ever  to  achieve  a  quality  of  life  for  all  its  people.  And  yet,  despite 
this  conviction,  if  the  present  national  administration  (or  any  of  the 
likely  future  administrations)  were  to  inaugurate  a  social  indicator 
system  identical  to  the  one  proposed  by  Gross,  I  would  in  no  way  cooperate. 
I  would  give  no  information  about  myself.  I  would  not  condone,  and 
would  do  all  that  I  could  to  prevent,  the  release  of  any  information 
about  myself  by  an  institution  or  person.  This  saddens  me,  for  I  believe 
that  a  social  indicator  system  is  very  necessax-y  and  can  be  extremely 
useful  in  the  pursuit  and  achievement  of  the  quality  of  life,  and  it 
frightens  me,  for  the  present  mistrust  of  the  federal  government's 
activities  is  simply  another  name  for  fear. 

T.  IlcVeigh 
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I.     General 


1.  Dorfraan,  Robert  (ed.).  Measuring  Benefits  of  Governr.ient  Investments. 
L'ashington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1965. 

The  lack  of  adequate  criteria  xrith  uhich  to  measure  the  value  of  a 
project  was  the  reason  for  holding  the  conference  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  on  November  7-9,  1963,  \fnxch   i-esulted  in  this  report.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  conference  was  "to  assist  in  the  development  of 
new  techniques  for  measuring  the  benefits  and  costs  of  public  invest- 
ments", but  the  conference  discussions,  primarily  between  academics 
and  practitioners,  actually  focused  on  conceptual,  ejid  not  methodologi- 
cal, issues.  The  main  question  addressed,  and  therefore  the  major 
part  of  the  report,  was  concerned  mth  hoxj  far  the  traditional  benefit- 
cost  analysis  could  be  extended  to  areas  of  government  investment,  other 
than  xrater  resources  and  defense. 


2.  Gross,  Bertram  II.  "The  City  of  Man:  A  Social  Systems  Accounting," 
in  William  R.  Ewald,  Jr.,  (ed.),  Environment  for  Man;  The  Next 
Fifty  Years.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  19^7, 
pp.  136-156. 

Gross  explores  five  areas  which  have  been  developed  from  the 
new  emerging  ideas  on  urban  planning:  (1)  American  urban  environments, 
especially  megalopolis,  as  the  society  increasingly  moves  from  an  indust- 
rial to  a  post-industrial  conditioni  (2)  urban  social  systems 
accounting^  (3)  the  need  for  a  vision  of  the  City  of  Han  or  AnthropoHsj 
(U)  the  imperatives  of  power  in  the  planning  process]  and  (5)  the 
self -identity  of  planners.  All  but  the  second  are  concerned  vdth  the 
social  system  itself  or  aspects  of  it.  In  these  four  areas.  Gross 
describes  the  present  situation  and  states  the  characteristics  of  Anthro- 
polis,  the  principles,  as  it  were,  which  he  hopes  \rill   come  to  replace 
those  now  prevalent  and  contributing  to  the  existing  urban  deterioration. 
The  place  and  function  of  urban  planners  within  this  new  social  system 
is  also  discussed. 

The  second  area,  social  systems  accounting,  focuses  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  for  man  in  models  of  society,  a  point  central  to 
Gross'  work  on  this  subject.  He  proposes  five  aspects  of  social  systems 
which  must  be  present  if  this  is  to  be  achieved:  (1)  the  position 
of  individuals  and  groups  as  the  central  elements  in  the  social  system's 
structure  I   (2)  the  satisfactions  or  frustrations  of  these  elements  as 
the  most  important  dimensions  in  the  social  system's  performance j  (3) 
the  continuing  process  of  conflict  and  cooperation  betireen  a  social 
system  and  its  environment  and  among  its  subsystems 5  (h)     a  complexity 
based  both  on  interrelated  subsystems  and  on  the  containment  of  systems 
1-ri.thin  larger  systems j  and  (5)  the  "looseness"  of  a  system,  that  is, 
one  composed  of  subsystems  which  are  partly  autonomous,  imperfectly 
coordinated,  partially  controllable  and  never  completely  knowable. 
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3.  _.  "Planning:  Let's  Mot  Leave  It  to  the  Economists ," 

Challenge  Ik   (September-Octobei",  196$),   pp.  30-33. 

Speaking  against  the  pre-emption  of  what  passes  as  national 
planning  in  tliis  country  by  economists.  Gross  discusses  the  results  of 
thisj,  concluding  that  economic  planning  is  more  than  merely  economic. 
He  also  gives  a  very  brief  description  of  his  use  of  modern  systems 
theory  to  set  forth  a  structure -performance  model  of  society. 


k.  "Urban  Mapping  for  1976  and  2000,"  Urban  Affairs  Quarterly 

5  (December,  I969),  pp.  121-ll|2. 

Gross  discusses  the  interrelationships  and  interdependencies  of 
three  aspects  of  "urban  mapping" :  citizen  participation,  data  collection 
at  the  local  level  and  sequential  model  building.  He  illustrates  the 
need  for  a  shift  from  the  federal  to  all  levels  of  government  and  presents 
his  views  on  the  emerging  new  forms  of  metropolitan  leadership. 

With  respect  to  social  reporting,  however,  in  view  of  Gross" 
large  contribution  to  research  on  this  subject,  the  most  useful  section 
of  tliis  paper,  one  which  should  be  read  together  with  Ms  more  technical 
xrorks,  lists  and  describes  seven  examples  of  the  kinds  of  concepts 
which  Gross  uses  in  his  awn  work  in  developing  a  general  system  frame- 
work for  urban  model-building.  These  concepts  essentially  serve  as 
gixidelines  helping  to  keep  the  author's  work  in  a  realistic  perspective. 


5.  Helmer,  Olaf  with  Bernice  Brown  and  Theodore  Gordon.  Social 
Technology.  Bev  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  I966. 

This  book's  major  concern  is  a  "reappraisal  of  methodology  in  the 
social  sciences.  It  Tvill  not  only  attempt  to  establish  the  need  for 
such  a  reappraisal,  but  xd.ll  offer  specific  proposals  for  methodological 
modification  of  traditional  procedures."  The  priiriciry  changes  recommended 
are  the  use  of  mathematical  and  simulation  models  and  the  ejqpanded  use 
of  experts.  But  the  most  informative  and  innovative  section  of  the 
book  is  entitled,  "The  Society  of  the  Future,"  for  here  the  author 
explores  three  problems  associated  x-dth  research  on  the  future,  all 
directly  related  to  social  indicators:  (1)  prediction  (2)  x\dth 
individual  preference,  and  (3)  xdth  a  democratic  choice  mechanism  for 
e^^Dressing  social  preference. 


Holleb,  Doris  B.  Social  and  Zlconomic  Information  for  Urban  Plannin= 


's 


Volume  I  -  Its  Selection  and  Use.  Volxirae  II  -  A  Directory  of 
Data  Sources.  ClxLcago:  The  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  I969. 

As  the  body  of  statistical  information  relevant  to  urban  problems 
increases,  the  need  for  directories  and  inventories  of  sources  is 
obvious.  This  is  an  attempt  to  supply  these  needs  by  citing  the  data 
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requirements  of  urban  planning  and  the  sources  of  available  data  in  the 
areas  of  population,  housing,  transportation,  economic  performance, 
education,  social  xxelfare,  health,  public  safety,  environmental  quality 
and  leisure  time  activitj'",  all  of  wMch  are  presented  xri.th  the  intention 
of  increasing  the  sensitivity  and  awareness  of  the  planner  to  the  inter- 
relationships among  social,  economic  and  physical  factors  involved  in 
urban  planning. 


7.  Moynihan,  Daniel  P.  "Urban  Environments  General,"  in  Bertram  M. 
Gross  (ed.).  Social  Intelligence  for  America's  Future.  Boston; 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1969,  pp.  1^95-519 . 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  article  contains  the  thoughts  of  the 
author  on  a  variety  of  subjects  related  to  the  urban  environment.  A 
good  portion  of  these  thoughts  are  devoted  to  social  indicators,  in  xjhich 
Moynihan  agrees  i-dth  Gross  that  "the  object  of  social  indicators  should 
be  to  report  the  condition  of  man  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  three 
categories:  (1)  indivlduals|  (2)  familiesi  and  (3)  institutions." 
The  author  offers  four  guidelines  TJhich  he  believes  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  an  adequate  and  usable  indicator  system.  Indicators 
must  be  (1)  in  the  realm  of  disaggregation  and  correlation,  (2)  pan- 
political,  (3)  both  present-  and  future-oi-iented,  and  (k)     able  to 
provide  comparisons  between  local  data,  average  national  data  and  data 
corresponding  to  "best  practice"  in  various  fields. 


8.  National  Research  Council,  Advisory  Committee  on  Governmental 

Programs  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  Behavioral  Sciences  and 
the  Federal  Government.  VJashington,  D.C.:  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Publication  l680,  1968. 

The  potential  contributions  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
to  governmental  policies  and  programs  and  the  relationships  which  must 
exist  if  both  the  sciences  and  the  government  are  to  extract  full  benefit 
from  these  contributions  are  the  major  subjects  of  this  report.  It 
calls  for  a  pluralistic  approach  to  government  support  of  these  sciences 
and  a  greater  concern  for  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  such  support 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 

9.  National  Science  Board,  Special  Commission  on  the  Social  Sciences. 

Knowledge  into  Action:  Improving  the  Nation's  Use  of  the  Social 
Sciences.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1959: 

In  response  to  the  charge  of  "making  recommendations  for  increasing 
the  useful  application  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  solution  of  contemp- 
orary social  problems,"  this  Special  Commission  focuses  on  the  relation 
of  the  social  sciences  to  the  various  sectors  composing  this  society. 
One  section,  entitled  "Providing  Better  Social  Science  Data,"  is 
particularly  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  bibliography.  This  section 
recommends  three  steps  in  order  to  provide  more  adequate  information 
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about  the  state  of  the  nation:   (1)  an  increase  in  both  public  and  private 
funding  for  intensified  research  to  develop  better  social  indicators j 
(2)  increased  lirJcages,  to  be  provided  by  the  federal  government,  between 
bodies  of  data  already  being  collectedj  and  (3)  increased  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  privacy. 


10.  U.S.  President,  Coiranission  on  National  Goals.  Goals  for  Americans; 
Programs  for  Action  in  the  Sixties.  Engleviood  Cliffs,  Nex-r  Jersey: 
Prentice -Hall,  1S60. 

Maintaining  that  a  rededication  to  the  principle  that  everj''  human 
being  shall  be  free  to  develop  his  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent, 
tliis  Commission  report  identifies  goals,  both  national  and  international, 
and  proposes  various  related  programs.  IJhile  this  report's  substance 
is  hardly  controversial  or  comprehensive,  nevertheless  it  is  worthy  of 
attention,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  an  attempt  x:as  made  on  a  national 
level  to  establish  a  series  of  goals  for  this  country.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  attempts  are  relegated  to  a  state  of  inaction,  more  often 
than  not,  by  political  powers. 


11.  U.S.  President,  Science  Advisory  Committee,  life  Sciences  Panel, 
Behavioral  Sciences  Subpanel.  Strengthening  the  Behavioral 
Sciences.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
195E 

Noting  the  progress  in  the  development  of  methods  for  data  collect- 
ing and  processing,  this  Committee  calls  for  the  systematic  collection  of 
basic  behavioral  data  concerning  the  structure  and  functioning  of  United 
States  society.  Furthermore,  the  federal  government  is  urged  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  endeavor. 
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A.  Legislation 


12.  Horowitz,  Irving  L.  and  Lee  Rainwater.  "Comment:  Social  Accounting 
for  the  Nation,"  Trans-acticn  (llay,  196?). 

These  two  social  scientists discuss  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  passage  of  Senator  Mondale's  bill  (see  No.  13)  to  create 
a  Council  of  Social  Advisors,  to  provide  for  an  Annual  Social  Report  and 
to  establish  a  Joint  Coriimittee  on  the  Social  Report  in  the  Congress. 
Both  are  very  much  in  favor  of  passage,  citing  the  benefits  and  changes 
it  vrill   bring  to  both  government  agencies  and  the  social  sciences. 


13.  I-Iondale,  Ualter  F.  "New  Tools  for  Social  Progress,"  The  Progressive 
31  (September,  1967),  pp.  28-31. 

In  this  article,  the  sponsor  of  the  Full  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act  (see  No.  lU)  explains  the  reasons  for  his  sponsorhip 
of  this  legislation  and  its  purposes.  His  concern  for  the  "social 
health  of  the  nation",  together  idth  the  realization  that  improvement 
was  hindered  by  the  inadequacy  of  existing  socicil  measures  and  information, 
V7as  the  major  force  behind  this  legislation.  The  sections  of  the  Act,  if 
passed  and  implemented,  X70uld,  according  to  the  author,  improve  the 
quantitative  knowledge  of  social  needs,  enable  the  measurement  of 
progress  or  lack  of  it  at  all  levels  of  government  toxjard  realizing  social 
objectives  and  assist  in  a  more  knoxiledgeable  ordering  of  priorities. 
This  article  goes  beyond  the  legislation  itself  to  its  sponsor,  enabling 
the  reader  to  better  understand  the  causes  and  hopes  which  led  to  his 
sponsorship  of  this  Act, 


lli.  U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research,  Ninetieth  Congress,  First 
Session.  Hearings  on  the  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting 
Act.  (S.  Bli3)  Parts  I,  II,  III.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  I968. 

These  hearings,  held  during  196?,  irere  on  legislation,  introduced 
by  Senator  Ilondale,  wliich  woiild  create  a  Council  of  Social  Advisors 
within  the  Office  of  the  President,  provide  for  an  annual  social  report, 
establish  a  joint  committee  on  the  social  report  in  the  Congress,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  a  system  of  social  indicators  to  measure 
the  quality  of  American  life. 
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15.  U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  l/elfare. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Evaluation  and  Planning  of  Social  Pro- 
grams. Ninety-first  Congress,  First  and  Second  Sessions. 
Hearings  on  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  (S.  5)  to  Promote  the 
Public  1/eliare.  Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970. 

These  hearings  were  held  in  Jvily  ajid  December  of  I969  and  in 
March  of  1970.  The  bill  discussed  establishing  full  social  opportunity 
for  every  iunerican  as  a  national  goal,  placing  primary  responsibility 
for  its  achievement  vjith  the  Federal  Government.  Similar  to  the  bill 
previously  discussed,  it  would  establish  a  Council  of  Social  Advisors 
to  the  President,  an  Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis  in  the 
Congress  and  calls  for  an  Annual  Social  Report  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress. 
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II.  Information  Surveys 


A.       General 


16.  Almendinger,  Vladimir  V.,  Emory  W.  Franks  and  Joel  M.  Kibbee. 

Urban  and  Regional  Information  Systems;  On  the  Threshold  of  a 
Technology^  Santa  Monica,  California!  Systems  Development 
Corporation,  I966. 

Present  day  urban  and  regional  planning  techniques  increasingly 
rely  on  the  systematic  analysis  of  vast  amounts  of  data.  An  information 
system  is  a  system  which  employs  an  electronic  computing  facility  to 
develop  information  from  a  relevant  set  of  data.  A  great  number  and 
variety  of  factors  must  be  considered  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
urban  and  regional  information  systems.  This  document  reviews  some  of 
these  factors,  and  serves  as  a  prospectus  for  a  study  of  urban  and 
regional  information  systems  as  they  relate  to  comprehensive  planning  and 
programming . 


17.  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials.  Threshold  of  Planning 
Information  Systems.  Selected  papers  presented  at  the  ADP 
workshops  conducted  at  the  ASPO  National  Planning  Conference, 
Houston,  April,  196?. 

Presented  is  a  series  of  papers  on  the  following  specific 
topics;  the  present  state  of  information  systems  and  requirements  for 
future  development!  the  exploration  of  various  aspects  of  municipal 
information  systems  research;  the  geographic  implications  of  urban  informa- 
tion systems  J  and  the  data  processing  requirements  and  needs  of  urban 
planning. 


18.  Bauer,  Raymond  A.  "Social  Indicators  and  Sample  Survej'-s," 
Opinion  Quarterly  30  (Fall,  1966),  pp.  339-352. 


Public 


"In  this,  his  Presidential  address  to  the  American  Association 
for  Public  Opinion  Research  on  Kay  7,  1966,  Professor  Bauer  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  greater  use  of  sample  surveys  to  collect  a  greater  variety 
of  basic  social  statistics.  He  believes  that  this  will  enable  us  to  plot 
trends,  the  better  to  measure  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  social 
goals  and  values.  He  points  up  emphatically  the  pioneering  role  that 
unofficial  research  can  and  should  play,  especially  in  the  area  of 
controversial  innovation."  (Abstract  in  Public  Opinion  Quarterly). 
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19.  The  Council  of  State  Governments.  Proceedinp:3 ,  Conference  on 
Information  Systems  Coordination.  Wasliington,  D.C.:  The 
Council  of  State  Governments,  Committee  on  Information  Systems, 
January  29-30,  I968. 

The  participants  of  this  Conference  were  members  of  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  state  government  in  addition  to 
various  professionals  concerned  ;7ith  information  systems.  The  papers 
presented  here  cover  a  iriLde  rajige  of  subjects  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
all  revolving  around  the  central  focus  of  the  Conference  wliich  iias  policy 
at  the  state  level  of  government  concerning  information  systems. 


20.  Gross,  Bertram  M.  "Let's  Have  a  Real  State  of  the  Union  Message," 
Challenge  Ik   (May-June,  1966),  pp.  8-10. 

Making  a  case  against  the  present  content  of  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Message  for  not  identifying  major  trends  in  American 
society,  reporting  on  the  quality  of  life,  both  past  and  present,  or 
stating  goals  in  terms  concrete  enough  to  serve  as  guides  to  action  and 
criteria  of  progress.  Gross  once  again  calls  for  an  Annual  Social  Report 
from  the  President  to  deal  i/ith  those  areas  presently  neglected.  He 
states  that  the  initiation  of  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)  in  every  governraental  agency  has  illustrated  the  need  for  the 
development  of  social  indicators  and  places  the  task  of  ordering  this 
social  data  on  the  Annual  Social  Report.  Finally,  he  describes  and 
illustrates  the  faults  in  the  present  information  system  x-fhich  misses,  does 
not  use  and  misinterprets  much  necessary  data.  These  faults  would  be 
largely  corrected  by  adequate  social  and  economic  indicators,  which  always 
serve  as  both  "indicators  and  indictors." 


21.  Holleb,  Doris  B.  "Social  Statistics  for  Social  Policy,"  in  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Planning  I968.  Chicago: 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  1968,  pp.  80-85. 

Stating  that  the  present  state  of  social  information  is  poor, 
the  author  sees  two  main  tasks;  (1)  the  reorganization  of  existing 
social  data  into  usable  and  more  illuminating  formj  and  (2)  the 
development  of  a  set  of  social  indicators.  A  discussion  of  social 
indicators,  their  characteristics  and  problems  in  their  development, 
f  ollovrs . 


22.  Russett,  Bruce  M.,  et  al.  I'orld  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social 
Indicators.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  196U. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  compare  many  nations  as  to  their 
relative  implementation  of  the  fundamental  human  rights  proclaimed  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Using  these  rights  as  norms 
to  guide  aspirations,  data  is  presentedcovering  the  areas  of  human 
resources,  government  and  politics,  communications,  vjealth,  health. 
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education^  family  and  social  relations,  distribution  of  xrealth  and 
income,  and  religion.  Perhaps  the  most  usefiil  pai'ts  of  this  book  in 
terms  of  social  indicators  are  those  which  try  to  discover  and  analyze 
trends  and  patterns  existing  in  the  data  and  wliich  discuss  the  specific 
problems  associated  -tri. th  obtaining  accurate  information  in  such  areas. 


23.  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Urban  and 

Regional  Information  Systems;  Support  for  Planning  in  Metropoli- 
tan Areas.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
I9SF: 

This  report  provides  immediate  and  long-range  guidelines  for 
planning  agencies  involved  in  planning  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  computer-based  Urban  and  Regional  Information  Systems  (URIS) . 

The  report  analyzes  the  issues  and  problems  raised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  URIS.  Contents  of  the  report  are  aimed  at  providing  planning 
professionals,  as  well  as  information  system  specialists,  with  a  comraon 
basis  for  planning  a  URIS. 

The  report  presents  a  detailed  e:cposition  of  problems  and 
discussion  of  requirements  for  incorporating  the  folloidng  data  base 
requirements  and  management  capabilities  in  development  plans  for  an  urban 
and  regional  information  system:  (1)  procedures  for  data  base  documentatin; 
(2)  measures  that  assure  data  compatabilityi  (3)  policies  and  procedures 
for  data  release j  and  (U)  plans  for  continuing  data  acqiiisition. 

The  report  also  describes  four  operational  features  of  URIS 
data  processing  systems  that  benefit  the  planner.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  data  processing  system  components  of  a  URISs   (1)  possess  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  processing  capabilities  for  urban  and  regional  planningi 
(2)  provide  the  mechanisms  for  planners  to  communicate  easily  vdth  the 
system  and  data  base  through  a  convenient  nonprogrammer  language  that 
is  oriented  to  users'  processing  needs j  (3)  respond  to  changes  in  users' 
processing  needs j  and  (k)   facilitate  incorporation  01  additional  process- 
ing capabilities. 

An  extensive  bibliography  and  an  index  to  the  material  are 
provided  in  parts  two  and  three  of  this  report. 


2U.  U.S.  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends.  Recent 
Social  Trends  in  the  United  States.  Mew  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
Inc.,  193U.  ~ 

In  txjenty-nine  chapters,  each  devoted  to  a  particular  aspect  of 
American  society,  this  massive  report  documents  major  patterns  and 
characteristics  of  life  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
endeavor,  one  v:hich,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  attempted  to  such  an 
extent  since  193U. 
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25.  Urban  and  Regional  Information  Systerns  Association. 

This  organization  is  "dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  an 
interdisciplinary  and  multiprofesaional  approach  to  the  planning,  designing, 
and  operating  of  airban  information  systems."  Annually,  from  I963,  the 
Association  has  published  papers  presented  at  its  conference j  these 
papers  do  not  discuss  social  indicators  directlj'',  but  their  emphasis  on 
information  systems  makes  an  important  contribution  to  their  development. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  papers  x:ere  published  from  the  1963  Conference 
and  that,  for  the  conferences  from  l^Gh   through  1566,  the  papers  were 

published  under  the  title.  Selected  Papers  of  the  Annual  Conference 

on  Urban  Planning  Information  Systems  and  Programs. 


26.  Ifebber,  Melvin  M.  "The  Roles  of  Intelligence  Systems  in  Urban- 
Systems  Planning,"  Journal  of  the  J\iaer±can  Institute  of 
Planners  31  (November,  1965),  pp.  259-2%. 

"In  response  to  the  grovn.ng  demand  for  good  information  that 
might  support  rational  development  decisions,  'intelligence  centers' 
are  proposed,  operating  xd.th  an  interim  programming  strategy.  These 
centers  ijould  serve  the  multiplicity  of  groups  in  the  urban  areas,  supply- 
ing improved  inventories  and  forecasts j  and  they  would  seorve  governmental 
investors  by  designing  targets,  programs  and  strategies  for  public 
action.  They  would  inevitably  be  engaged  in  politics  and  action,  but 
they  would  bring  the  scientific  morcility  into  urban  affairs ....  They 
are  proposed  as  the  effective  city  planning  agencies  for  this  era  of 
fltix."  (Excerpted  from  JAIP  Abstract) 
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B.   Healths  Education  and  Welfare 

27.  Coleman,  James,  et  al.  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity. 

Washington,  D.C.j  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  I966. 

This  survey  was  requested  by  Congress  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
data  collection  on  a  national  scale  in  the  field  of  educational  opportun- 
ity. Focusing  on  six  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States, 
the  survey  attempts  to  provide  information  on  the  folloxjing  questions: 

(1)  the  extent  of  racial  and  ethnic  segregation  in  the  public  schools j 

(2)  the  extent  of  equal  educational  opportunity  offered  by  the  schools 
by  using  several  indicators!  (3)  the  degree  of  learning  by  the  students 
as  measured  by  performance  on  standardized  achievement-  tests j  and 

(U)  any  possible  relationships  between  students'  achievements  and  the 
types  of  schools  they  attend. 


28.  Gurr,  Ted.  "A  Causal  Model  of  Civil  Strife:  A  Comparative  Analysis 
Using  New  Indices,"  The  American  Political  Science  Review 
62  (December,  1?68),  pp.  110U-112U. 

This  paper  describes  in  part  the  product  of  research  undertaken 
"to  assess  and  refine  a  causal  model  of  the  general  condition  of  several 
forms  of  civil  strife,  using  cross-sectional  analyses  of  data  collected 
for  llU  polities."  The  author's  argioment  consists  of  stipulating  a  set 
of  variables  said  to  determine  the  likelihood  and  magnitude  of  civil 
strife.  Briefly,  the  model  states  that  relative  deprivation  is  the 
fundamental  precondition  for  civil  strife  and  that  this  relation  is 
mediated  by  four  societal  variables:  coercive  potential,  institutionali- 
zation, facilitation  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  political  regime  in  which 
strife  occurs. 


29.  Heer,  David  M.  (ed.).  Social  Statistics  and  the  City.  Cambridge: 
Harvard-HZr  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  196b. 

This  report  of  a  conference  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  June 
22-23,  1967,  is  not  particularly  innovative  or  even  comprehensive  in  its 
emphasis.  But,  because  it  is  concerned  with  the  present  inadequacies 
of  the  U.S.  Census  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  data,  especially  of 
the  urban  poor,  its  inclusion  in  this  bibliography  is  felt  to  be  necessary, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  the  initial  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  set  of  social  indicators  is  the  improvement  of  present  informa- 
tion systems,  among  which  the  Census  is  predominant.  Somewhat  cautious 
recommendations  were  endorsed  by  the  participants  of  the  Conference  on 
the  following  topics:  improving  coverage  of  Blacks,  Puerto  Pdcans  and 
Mexicans  in  the  Census,  improving  the  vital  statistics  for  these  groups, 
and  needed  additions  in  available  social  statistics  for  these  three 
groups . 
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30.  Mller,  S.M.,  Martin  Rein,  Pamela  Roby  and  Bertram  M.  Gross. 

"Poverty,  Inequality,  and  Conflict,"  in  Bertram  11.  Gross  (ed.). 
Social  Intelligence  for  America's  Future.  Boston:  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  Inc.,  1?^9,  pp.  2«3-329. 

Unlike  most  of  the  entries  in  this  bibliography,  tliis  paper  views 
its  subject  from  the  perspectives  of  non-government  organizations  and 
their  needs.  Its  major  premise  is  that  a  new  definition  of  poverty, 
namely  "relative  deprivation,"  is  necessary.  Within  this  definition, 
six  dimensions  measuring  the  quality  of  life  are  proposed:  income, 
assets,  basic  services,  social  mobility  and  education,  political  position, 
and  status  and  satisfaction.  Indicators  are  proposed  which  vdll  assist 
in  illuminating  existing  inequalities.  In  addition,  the  development  of 
indicators  is  recognized  as  originating  from  two  necessary  perspectives: 
the  first  is  from  an  observed  problem  to  the  necessary  indicators  end. 
the  second,  in  an  attempt  to  assess  current  policies,  moves  from  programs 
to  indicators. 


31.  Morgan,  James  N.  and  James  D.  Smith.  "Measures  of  Economic  TJell- 
Offness  and  their  Correlates,"  The  American  Economic  Review 
59  (May,  I969),  pp.  U50-U62. 

This  article  is  a  good  example  of  how  economic  research,  when 
carried  out  Tjith  a  recognition  of  its  sociological  implications,  can 
assist  and  perhaps  accelerate  the  development  of  social  indicators  to 
the  level  of  present  economic  indicators.  A  theoretical  model  of  the 
interrelationsliips  between  various  kinds  of  economic  behavior,  economic 
status  and  attitudes  va.Q   tested  and  supplemented  by  surveys  on  the 
background  of  the  family  heads,  arriving  at  an  index  of  well-offness. 
This  research  was  in  this  way  brought  directly  to  bear  upon  various 
aspects  of  poverty  and  its  causes. 


32.  Runciman,  U.G.  Relative  Deprivation  and  Social  Justice.  Berkelej'': 
University  of  California  Press,  IS'66. 

After  a  brief  outline  of  historical  changes  and  trends  in 
British  society,  the  author  attempts  to  answer  two  questions.  The 
first  is,  "VJhat  is  the  relation  between  institutionalized  inequalities 
and  the  axiareness  or  resentment  of  them?"  And  the  second,  "IJhich,  if 

any,  of  these  inequalities  ought  to  be  perceived  and  resented whether 

they  are  or  not by  the  standards  of  social  justice?"  Evidence 

presented  id.th  respect  to  the  first  is  taken  primarily  from  a  national 
sample  survey  cai-ried  out  by  the  author  in  1^62 .  The  second  obviously 
does  not  lend  itself  to  such  techniques,  but  the  author  discusses  one 
possible  answer,  using  a  modified  version  of  the  contractual  theory  of 
justice.  In  addition,  he  discusses  the  differences  in  social  justice 
with  respect  to  the  different  dimensions  of  social  inequality,  namely 
class,  status  and  power. 

Because  poverty  is  generally  considered  by  researchers  in  this 
field  as  relative  deprivation  rather  than  as  a  static  condition,  this 
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book  by  attempting  and  largely  succeeding  to  assess  the  degree  of 
relative  deprivation  in  a  national  society  is  a  very  useful  study.  One 
hopes  that  a  similar  endeavor  vjill  be  undertaken  soon  in  this  country. 


33.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Program 
Analysis.  Health,  Education  and  IJelfare  Indicators.  IJasliington, 
D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1557 -February,  1967, 
monthly. 

Published  monthly,  tliis  publication  features  articles  on  major 
problems  and  issues  in  the  areas  of  health,  education  and  xrelfare. 
It  also  presents  current  data  in  these  areas. 


3U.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Program 
Analysis.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Trends.  I.fashington, 
D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  "19^9-1967,  annually. 

In  two  parts.  Trends  reports  the  annual  statistical  information 
concerning  "progran  operations  and  current  social,  demographic  and 
economic  developments  affecting  future  directions  in  health,  education 
and  welfare."  Part  I  presents  national  data  for  several  past  decades 
in  various  subject  areas,  thus  providing  a  long-term  perspective. 
Part  II,  entitled  "State  Data  and  State  Rankings  in  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,"  and  issued  separately,  shows  the  relative  degrees  of  response 
among  the  states  to  problems  of  health,  education  and  welfare. 


35 •  •  Office  of  Program  Analysis.  Ifex-r  Directions  in  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1963. 

This  publication  is  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  health,  education  and  welfare,  all  of  xjhich  have  previously 
been  featured  in  the  monthly  Indicators  of  HEW.  From  the  introduction, 
this  publication  is  an  "outgrowth  of  analysis  undertaken  during  the  past 
two  years  of  program  developments  and  needs  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  by  the  Office  of  Pro  gram  Analysis . " 
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36.  Bradburn,  Norman  M.  and  David  Caplovitz.  Reports  on  Happiness. 
Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing  Company^  1965. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "A  Pilot  Study  of  Behavior  Related 
to  Mental  Health."  The  authors  are  engaged  in  a  prograin  of  research 
geared  to  measuring  periodically  the  socio-psychological  state  of  the 
American  public  in  the  hopes  of  determining  trends  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  for  various  subgroups  with  respect  to  many  different  indicators 
of  mental  health.  As  a  part  of  this  long-term  research,  this  book 
reports  the  authors'  findings  of  their  study  of  four  Illinois  comriiunities 
concerning  the  happiness  or  the  mental  well-being  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  purpose  (and  substance)  of  these  efforts  is  described  by  the  authors; 
"I'Jith  more  detailed  knowledge  of  how  people  live  their  lives,  what 
problems  they  encounter  in  their  everyday  activities  and  how  they  cope 
xdth  these  problems,  how  they  view  their  relations  i-jith  other  people, 
and  hox-j  they  spend  their  time,  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to 
determine  the  nature  of  mental  health,  as  well  as  to  study  the  causes 
of  mental  illness." 


37.  Cantril,  Hadley.  The  Patterns  of  Human  Concerns.  New  BrunsTjicks 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1%5^ 

TiTiile  there  is  little  enough  research  being  done  on  social 
indicators  and  reporting,  there  is  even  less  statistical  xjork  being  done 
on  the  development  of  measures  of  the  feelings  of  people  x^ri.thin  the 
context  of  social  reporting.  This  book  provides  concrete  information 
about  the  hopes  and  fears  of  persons  in  various  stages  of  development 
within  their  01m  culture  and  in  a  varietj'"  of  countries  in  varying  phases 
of  development.  The  approach  is  psychological,  rather  than  sociological. 
From  his  survey  data,  the  author  constructs  a  possible  pattern  of  human 
concerns,  presenting  the  sequential  phases  of  concerns  as  external  and 
internal  circuitistances  xidth  respect  to  persons  change. 


38.  Richard,  Robert.  Subjective  Social  Indicators.  Chicago:  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  University  of  Cloicago,  September,  1969. 

This  is  in  no  way  a  scholarly  or  research  reportj  rather  it  is 
intended  for  use  as  a  guide  to  policy-makers  and  social-action  agencies 
involved  in  program  planning  and  evaluation  research.  It  reports  on  a 
methodological  study  undertaken  to  define  and  measure  a  set  of  variables 
which  collectively  should  yield  a  "social  profile  of  target  areas."  The 
"subjective"  in  the  title  refers  to  those  measures  of  attitudes,  preferences, 
aspirations  ejid  so  forth,  and,  as  such,  presents  information  about  an 
area  of  social  reporting  often  ignored. 
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39.  Landsberg,  Hans  H.,  Leonard  L.  Fischman  and  Joseph  L.  Fisher. 

Resources  in  America's  Future:  Patterns  of  Requirements  and 
Availabilities,  1960-2000.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 

Using  projections  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  natural  resoiorces 
available  to  the  United  States,  the  authors  put  forth  the  folloi.dng 
question:   "Given  that  both  population  and  expectations  X'jill  increase 
during  the  last  four  decades  of  the  century,  can  the  United  States  rely 
on  sufficient  natural  resources  to  sustain  a  rate  of  economic  growth 
sufficient  to  achieve  these  increased  expectations?"  In  answering,  the 
authors  have  divided  the  book  into  three  parts :  Reqiiirements  for  Future 
Living J  Demand  for  Key  Materials |  and  Adequacy  of  the  Resom^ce  Base. 
Generally,  their  findings  are  encouraging,  provided  that  certain  broad 
lines  of  action  which  they  propose  are  carried  out. 
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E.   Housing  and  Urban  Development 

kO.     Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research.  Design  for 
the  Use  of  purvey  Research  in  the  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of 
the  riodel-Cities  Program  on  the  Residents  of  Ilodel-City 
Neighborhoods .  ITexir  York;  Report  submitted  to  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developments  December,  1968. 

The  model  described  in  tliis  report  is  designed  to  ansuer  the 
question  "How  does  the  program  effect  the  whole  system  of  variables 
in  xrhich  those  which  are  intended  to  be  affected  are  embedded?" 
In  short,  both  direct  and  indirect  consequences  are  the  subject  of  this 
evaluation  model.  This  report  begins  mth  an  analysis  of  poverty  from 
several  perspectives,  then  develops  and  applies  various  sets  of  categories 
from  basic  social  theory  to  guide  the  construction  of  measures  of  the 
quality  of  life.  These  include;  "the  economic,  status  and  power  dimensions 
of  life  I  the  behavioral,  attitudinal  and  cognitive  aspects  of  individual 
responses!  the  objective  and  subjective  evaluation  of  changes j  and  the 
individual,  interpersonal,  institutional  and  community  responses." 
In  the  remainder  of  the  report,  these  concepts  are  operationalized  with 
the  major  emphasis  being  on  the  measurement  of  both  social  contexts 
and  individual  responses  with  respect  to  the  llodel-Cities  Program. 


Ul.  Jacoby,  Joan  E.  "DEISTS District  Early  VJarning  System  for  Neighbor- 
hood Deterioration,"  in  Urban  and  Regional  Information  Systems 
for  Social  Programs,  Papers  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Urban  and  Regional  Information  Systems  Association,  Garden 
City,  New  York:  September  7-9,  196?. 

DEIJS  is  a  tool  for  physical  and  social  city  planning  to  evaluate 
and  support  programs  for  community  renewal  in  relocation  and  housing 
programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  record  the  amount  and  intensity  of  change 
on  a  block  face  level  to  show  impact  of  prograras  on  neighborhood  conditions. 
It  \rill   attempt  to  integrate  social,  economic  and  property  information  by 
using  records  of  local  housing  code  violations,  welfare  recipients, 
crime  and  health  violations  wliich  Tiill  be  correlated  to  indicate  changing 
status  of  blocks  as  they  improve  or  deteriorate.  It  mil  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  local  government  planning  boards  by  giving  them  concrete 
data  with  which  to  sell  their  program  and  to  aid  in  preventing  further 
chaos  in  renewal  programs.  This  system  vri.ll  be  tested  in  an  area  of 
VJashington,  D.C. 

A  flow  diagram  of  the  DEl/iTS  operation  and  an  Appendix  of  Infor- 
mation contained  in  DEWS  are  included.  (Conference  Abstract) 
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III.  Social  Indicators 


A.  Specific  Problems  and  Aspects 


U2.  Bauer,  Raymond  A.  "Social  Indicators:  Or  Working  in  a  Society 

which  Has  Better  Social  Statistics,"  in  Stanford  Anderson  (ed.). 
Planning  for  Diversity  and  Choice.  Cambridge:  The  MT  Press, 
1968,  pp.  237-25«. 

This  paper  was  presented  at  a  conference  held  at  MIT  in  October 
of  1966  which  had  the  intention  of  providing  information  and  opinions 
on  the  improvement  of  architectural  education  in  the  United  States. 
As  such,  Bauer  addresses  himself  mainly  to  the  arcMtectural  profession 
and  its  data  requirements.  However,  the  paper  provides  a  good  suinmary 
of  the  thinking  of  one  of  the  foremost  researchers  on  social  indicators 
on  the  present  deficiencies  of  available  social  statistics,  forces  in 
the  society  working  both  for  and  against  the  development  of  a  system  of 
indicators  and  the  characteristics,  uses  and  techniques  most  likely  to  be 
involved  in  the  social  data  system  which  mil  eventually  emerge. 

He  discusses  the  fairly  recent  increases  in  interest  and  research 
on  social  indicator  systems  and  briefly  presents  his  opinions  concerning 
the  likely  outcome  of  such  endeavors. 


Ii3.  Gross,  Bertram  M.  and  Michael  Springer  (eds.),  "Political  Intelli- 
gence for  Merica's  Future,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  388  (March,  1970) .  Entire  issue. 

The  three  parts  of  this  issue  ares  "On  Societal  Guidance |" 
"The  Uses  of  Social  Knowledge j"  and  "On  Social  Accounts."  V/ithin  each  part 
are  presented  several  papers  by  some  of  the  most  notable  researchers  in 
the  field  of  social  indicators  and  accounting.  The  first  part  focuses 
on  the  guidance  function  of  social  accounting,  in  terms  of  managing 
society,  the  system  of  legislative  intelligence  and  the  knovjledge  and 
mobilization  of  a  societal  unit.  The  second  part  explores  the  uses  of 
social  information  for  political  institutions,  industry  and  urban 
institutions  and  experts.  The  third  speaks  about  indicators  of  culture, 
utilizing  the  itxamples  of  television  violence,  of  foreign  involvements 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  values  tinLth  respect  to  poverty  and 
race  relations  in  America  and  finally  discusses  an  analj'tic  framework  for 
social  reporting  and  policy  analysis. 

One  chapter,  in  particular,  entitled  "Social  Indicators,  Reports 
and  Accounts:  Tovjard  the  Management  of  Society,"  is  especially 
recommended  for  its  overview  and  analysis  of  the  major  trends  in  research 
on  social  reporting. 
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lil|.  Gross,  Bertram  M.  (ed.)»  Social  Intelligence  for  America's  Future. 
Boston:  Allyn  sjid  Bacon,  Inc.,  196?. 

This  volume  first  appeared  as  the  May  and  September  issues  of 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for 

Of  the  five  parts  into  Xirhich  this  volume  is  divided,  the  first, 
entitled  "Some  Basic  Issues,"  is  most  pertinent  to  the  topic  of  this 
bibliography'-.  The  severity  of  the  domestic  "intelligence  gap"  is  under- 
scored and  its  consequences,  particularly  mth  respect  to  rational,  adequate 
policy-malting,  is  explored.  Part  One  mainly  analyzes  the  reasons  for  this 
gap,  ranging  from  technical  problems  in  the  development  and  use  of  indica- 
tors themselves  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  policy-malcers  as  to  their 
purpose.  A  rather  lengthy  and  comprehensive  table,  "Indicator  Suggestions," 
is  very  useful  and  enlightening  as  to  the  range  and  variety  of  data 
necessary  for  adequate  socicil  reporting  in  the  future. 

Parts  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five  discuss  in  varying  detail  the 
most  obvious  defects  in  existing  social  information  on  several  areas  of 
social  concern.  liTiile  these  sections  in  general  are  not  directly  relevant 
to  this  bibliography,  the  reader  is  referred  to  three  chapters  wMch  are: 
"Science,  Technology  and  Change"  by  John  IIcHale  (see  No.  39) J  "Poverty, 
Inequality  and  Conflict"  by  S.M.  Ililler  et  al.  (see  No.  23) |  and  "Urban 
Environment:  General"  by  Daniel  P.  lloynihan  (see  No.  7). 


li5.Katzman,  Martin  T.  "Social  Indicators  and  Urban  Public  Policy," 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Planning  1968. 
ChJ.cago:  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  196^3  pp.  85-9l|. 

Social  indicators  are  defined  as  "measurements  of  social 
phenomena  whose  movements  indicate  (1)  whether  a  particular  social 
phenomenon  is  increasing  or  decreasing^  and  (2)  whether  a  parti- 
cular  problem  is  getting  better  or  irorse  relative  to  some  goal," 
xd.th  the  properties  of  scalability,  reliability  and  validity.  The 
interrelation  of  these  properties  is  developed. 


Ii6.  La^^rson,  Simpson.  "Academe:  People  T.Tio  Live  in  Cities  Are  Being 

Scrutinized,  Analysed,  and  Dissected  by  the  Behavioral  Scientists," 
City  3  (October,  1969),  pp.  8-10. 

The  author  summarizes  very  briefly  some  of  the  high  points  of 
several  papers  and  discussions  given  at  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  the  American  Sociological  Association,  and  the 
i'jnerican  Political  Science  Association,  all  held  during  the  same  week 
in  September  of  I969  in  'Washington,  D.C.  Because  of  its  brevity,  this 
article  offers  no  in-depth  analysis,  but  does  raise  questions  about  the 
problems  associated  x-rlth  defining  poverty  as  relative  deprivation  and  a 
few  of  the  problems  that  these  professionals  see  in  social  indicators. 
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kl.     riichigan  Office  of  Planning  Coordination,  Bureau  of  Policies  and 
Programs .  Social  Reporting  in  liichigan;  Problems  and  Issues. 
Lansing,  Mchigan:  Prepared  by  Wayne  State  University  Center 
for  Urban  Studies,  January,  1970. 

This  report  outlines  the  preliminary  endeavors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regTilar  system  of  social  reporting  for  the  State  of  I'lichigan 
and  a  region  vjithin  the  state.  It  revie^^^s  the  existing  state  of  social 
reporting  in  the  state  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  and 
discusses  various  technical  and  conceptual  problems  in  the  development 
and  use  of  societal  data. 

Of  primary  interest,  however,  is  this  report's  attempt  to 
develop  a  social  indicator  system  at  the  state  level,  an  area  usually 
neglected  by  researchers  in  the  field  with  their  emphasis  on  national 
social  reporting.  A  selective  number  of  areas  were  chosen  for  study 
xjith  respect  to  the  availability,  reliability,  comparability  and  so 
forth,  of  data  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  first  step  necessary 
is  the  development  of  a  set  of  social  indicators,  vjhile  the  second,  which 
is  actually  inherent  in  the  first,  is  the  resolution  of  the  nature  of 
the  causal  relationships  betx-j-een  any  indicator  and  the  situations  it  v;as 
developed  to  measure.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  biggest  problem. 

Finally,  a  three  part  proposal  providing  for  regular  and 
reliable  public  information  on  the  quality  of  life  in  Ilichigan  is 
presented,  calling  for  annual  Social  Goals  and  Indicator  Reports, 
supplemented  by  more  detailed  annual  reports  in  several  areas  of  major 
concern  and  the  development  of  a  supportive  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  social  data  in  these  and  other  areas.  As  to  the  last  part, 
several  recommendations  which,  if  put  into  effect  at  once,  would  begin 
this  improvement,  are  presented. 


1|8.  Sheldon,  Eleanor  B.  and  Hovjard  E.  Freeman.  "Notes  on  Social  Indi- 
cators; Promises  and  Potential."  Paper  presented  at  the  Stat- 
istical Users  Conference,  November,  196?. 

The  authors  present  a  detailed  analysis  of  social  indicators 
id.th  respect  to  what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  According  to  this  paper, 
indicators  can  contribute  to  "improved  descriptive  reporting^  to  the 
analysis  of  social  change j  and  to  the  prediction  of  future  social  events 
and  social  life,"  but  cannot  set  goals  and  priorities,  evaluate  programs 
or  develop  a  balance  sheet.  Their  reasoning  should  be  considered  care- 
fully since  their  viexj  of  the  limitations  of  social  indicators  are  not 
shared  by  most  of  the  researchers  in  tliis  field. 
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B.   Partial  Systems 


ii9.  Cohen,  Wilbur  J.  "Social  Indicators:  Statistics  for  Public  Policy," 
The  American  Statistician  22  (October,  1968),  pp.  Il;-l6. 

Focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Cohen  describes  two  types  of  information  needed:  first, 
measures  which  describe  present  conditions  (social  indicators)  and, 
second,  measures  which  suggest  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  various 
methods  of  problem  resolution.  Social  accounts  and  their  functions 
are  also  discussed,  as  is  the  need  for  decision-makers  and  adxiiinistrators 
able  to  effectively  use  these  kinds  of  statistics. 


50.  Gross,  Bertram  M.  "The  New  Systems  Budgeting,"  Public  Administration 
Review  29  (March-April,  1969),  pp.  113-137. 

After  describing  and  explaining  the  present  system  of  planning- 
programming -budge ting  and  giving  a  history  of  its  development.  Gross 
discusses  the  potentials  involved  in  the  continued  use  of  PPBS.  Most 
important  for  our  purpose  is  the  use  of  basic  systems  concepts  presently 
overlooked:  "the  social  and  physical  environment  of  a  system  (and 
system-environment  relations),  the  structure  of  systems  and  subsystems 
(and  the  role  of  planned  or  unplanned  structural  change),  and  aspects  of 
system  performance  (or  functioning)  other  than  the  bare  transformation  of 
inputs  into  outputs." 

In  short,  this  article  analyzes  PPBS  as  presently  used  and  as 
it  can  be  used  in  the  future  in  terms  of  the  system  structure -system 
performance  model  which  Gross  developed  in  The  State  of  the  Nation  (see 
No.  61). 


51.  McHale_,  John.  "Science,  Technology  and  Change,"  in  Bertram  M. 

■  .   Gross  (ed..),  SociaO,'  I-ntelligoncc  for  /jierica ' s  Future . 

Boston;  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1969,  pp.  220-2ii5. 

Focusing  on  scientific  and  technological  change,  McHale  discusses 
what  social  indicators  measuring  such  change  must  involve.  He  discusses 
the  necessity  of  transferring  present  quantitative  indicators  into 
qualitative  form,  the  importance  of  surrogate  indicators  in  assisting 
in  this  transference,  the  provision  of  and  access  to  services  based, 
not  on  income  levels,  but  perhaps  on  professional  and  occupational  roles 
and  the  importance  generally  of  increasing  the  availability  and  choice 
of  services.  The  problems  involved  in  the  design  of  such  indicators 
are  also  analyzed. 
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52.  New  York  State  Office  of  Planning  Coordination.  The  Design  of  a 
Central  oocial  Environrient  Study.  /Albany:  Prepared  by  COHSAD 
Research  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  June,  1970. 

A  general  description  of  a  tentative  social  systems  model, 
accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  problems  inherent  in  its  development, 
is  put  forth  in  this  report.  The  predominant  emphasis  is  not  on  the 
actual  model  and  its  functioning,  but  rather  on  the  research  and  analyti- 
CclL  procedures  considered  essential  to  its  development.  As  part  of  the 
X'jorking-stage  character  of  this  report,  partial  system  models  and  social 
indicators  are  discussed  pi'imarily  in  terms  of  how  to  better  utilize 
available  information.  The  purpose  of  partial  system  models  and  their 
advantages  particularly  at  the  present  time  are  discussed,  together  idth 
specification  of  social  indicators  to  describe  the  social  condition  of 
New  York.  Finally,  having  decided  what  should  be  done  in  New  York  xd.th 
respect  to  general  and  partial  system  models  and  a  social  indicator 
system,  the  report  concludes  vjith  a  proposed  work  program  to  achieve 
these  goals. 


53.  Ruff,  Jean-Paul  A.   "Detroit  Social  Management  System,"  in  Urban 
and  Regional  Information  Systems  for  Social  Programs,  Papers 
from  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Urban  and  Regional  In- 
formation Systems  Association,  Garden  City,  New  York:  September 
7-9,  1967. 

The  author  establishes  criteria  for  developing  a  mathematical 
model  for  a  social  management  system  allocating  resources  to  needs  accord- 
ing to  a  set  of  maximizing  programs.   (Conference  Abstract) 


5U.  laiensky,  Harold  L.  Organizational  Knowledge:  Knowledge  and  Policy 
in  Government  and  Industry.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1967. 

The  ways  in  which  knowledge  shapes  policy,  which  the  author 
calls  the  "classic  problem  in  social  science,"  are  explored  in  this 
book.  Understanding  of  these  x^ays  has  become  indispensable  for  the 
proper  operation  of  administrative  life  and  the  effective  pursuit  of 
the  public  interest  by  the  merger  of  the  knowledge  explosion  and  the 
organizational  revolution,  according  to  the  author.  The  primary  aim 
of  this  book  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  intelli- 
gence function  in  complex  social  systems  by  bringing  some  order  to  the 
scattered  literature  on  organizational  intelligence  and  by  developing 
hypotheses  about  the  determinants  and  uses  of  intelligence  and  the  struct- 
ural and  doctrinal  roots  of  intelligence  failures.  From  these  analyses, 
those  conditions  which  facilitate  the  flow  of  high  quality  intelligence 
are  discerned  and  discussed. 

Because  social  indicators  are  matters  and  meastires  of  public 
policy,  the  author's  focus  on  the  characteristics,  needs  and  functions 
of  administrators,  both  in  government  and  industry,  illustrates  very 
grapMcally  the  need  for  some  indicator  system  and  points  out  the  inherent 
problems  in  its  development  and  use. 
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55.  Wilson,  John  0.  "Quality  of  Life  in  the  United  States — An  Excursion 
into  the  New  Frontier  of  Socio-Economic  Indicators."  Kansas 
City:  Midwest  Research  Institute,  1569. 

This  paper  presents  a  detailed  ranking  of  the  fifty  states 
T-dth  respect  to  several  socio-economic  indicators  developed  by  the 
author  using  currently  collected  information  from  national,  state, 
local  and  other  sources.  The  iiine  areas  for  which  indicators  were  de- 
veloped are;  individual  status,  racial  equality,  state  ajid  local 
government,  education,  economic  groifjth  quality,  technological  change, 
agriculture,  living  conditions,  and  health  and  welfare. 
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IV.  Social  Indicators 
A.   General  Systems 


56.  Alamo  Area  Council  of  Governments.  Social  Indicators  and  a  Social 

Accounting  System  for  the  AACOG  Region;  A  Preliminary  Statement . 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  Alarao  Area  Council  of  Governments,  1965. 

The  task  is  to  develop  measui-es  of  the  effect  of  public  policy 
and  its  implementation  upon  the  various  social  problems  being  confronted. 
This  preliminary  statement  outlines  the  functions  of  a  social  accounting 
system,  including  a  definition  and  discussion  of  the  functions  of  social 
indicators.  More  important  than  these,  however,  to  the  public  official 
and  planner  is  the  attempt  to  outline  the  steps  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  social  accounting  system  for  the  AiiCOG  region.  Each  of  the 
steps,  as  might  be  e:cpected,  raises  more  problems,  which  hopefully  xd.ll  be 
addr-essed  in  later  statements.  Concluding  this  report  is  a  listing  of 
social  indicators  for  each  of  the  functional  areas,  eg.  health,  housing, 
welfare,  economic  opportunity,  of  social  concern. 


57.  Bell,  Daniel.  "The  Adequacy  of  Our  Concepts,"  in  Bertram  M.  Gross  (ed.), 
A  Great  Society?   ifew  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1968,  pp.  127-161. 

The  effects  of  the  vast  increase  in  population  and  the  type 
and  rate  of  diffusion  of  products  and  privileges  among  the  population 
come  down,  in  Bell's  view,  to  one  major  problem;  the  question  of  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  social  unit.  Put  another  v;ay  he  is  trying  to 
address  the  problem  of  creating  a  human  scale  in  this  mass  society. 
He  presents  an  historical  perspective  leading  to  this  problem  and  analyzes 
four  different  dimensions  of  the  problem,  which  leads  him  to  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  system  of  social  accounts  which  "would  move  us  toward 
measurement  of  the  utilization  of  human  resources  on  our  society  in 
four  areas;   (1)  the  measurement  of  social  costs  and  net  returns  of 
innovations!  (2)  the  measurement  of  social  illsj  (3)  the  creation 
of  performance  budgets  in  areas  of  defined  social  needs j  and  (k)   indicators 
of  economic  opportunity  and  social  mobility.  His  elaborations  on  these 
four  areas  suggest  the  complexity  of  problems  and  the  scope  of  applica- 
tion. 


58.  .  "The  Idea  of  a  Social  Report,"  The  Public  Interest, 

Number  15  (Spring,  1969),  pp.  72 -Oil. 

This  paper  serves  as  a  short  summary  of  the  history  and  back- 
ground leading  up  to  Toixard  a  Social  Report  (see  Mo.  68).  Bell  discusses 
the  T-fork  on  social  costs  and  social  trends  which  provide  a  foundation 
for  current  xrork  on  social  indicators  and  emphasizes  the  lag  from  then  to 
now.  Toward  a  Social  Report  itself  is  discussed  in  terms  of  its  purposes 
and  necessarily  limited  scope  due  to  its  preliminary  status.  The  author 
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also  gives  his  opinion  concerning  some  next  steps  which  should  be  taken 
at  the  federal  level  of  governinent  in  order  to  proceed  from  Toijard  a 
Social  Report . 


59.  Bauer,  Raymond  A.  (ed.)«  Social  Indicators.  Cambridge;  The  MIT 
Press,  1966. 

This  book  is  required  reading  for  anyone  beginning  to  study 
social  indicators.  Its  focus  is  nothing  less  than  the  entire  set  of 
social  indicators  used  in  American  societj''.  Defining  social  indicators 
as  measures  "that  enable  us  to  assess  xjhere  we   stand  and  are  going  i^rith 
respect  to  our  values  and  goals,  and  to  evaluate  specific  programs  and 
determine  their  impact,"  the  authors  stress  that  anticipation,  not  pre- 
diction of  the  future,  is  their  concern.  They,  therefore,  are  concerned 
Tdth  the  probability  of  events  occurring  in  the  future  and  their  importance 
in  the  event  that  they  do  occur,  and  moreover,  recognize  the  restrictions 
on  future  thinking  which  develop  when  these  two  are  confused. 

The  remaining  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  present  state  of  social  indicators  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view  (Albert  D.  Biderman)j  a  presentation  of  an  ideal  system  of  social 
statistics  (Bertram  M.  Gross — see  his  The  State  of  the  Nation,  No.  6I, 
for  an  expanded  analysis) j  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  research  and 
collection  facilities  for  events  falling  outside  regular  statistical 
series  (Albert  D.  Biderman)j  and  an  analysis  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  organization  of  this  new  data,  particularly  in  terms  of  a  feedback 
mechanism  (Robert  A.  Rosenthal  and  Robert  S.  Ifeiss).  Looking  to  the 
future,  this  volume,  more  successfully  than  most  others,  has  attempted 
to  devise  the  ideal  societal  information  system,  detail  its  uses,  and 
analyze  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 


60.  Gross,  Bertram  M.  "The  Social  State  of  the  Union,"  Trans -action 
3  (November-December,  1965),  pp.  lU-17. 

A  shorter  account  of  Gross'  views  on  social  indicator  systems 
that  is  expanded  in  both  Bauer's  Social  Indicators  and  Gross'  The  State 
of  the  Nation  (see  Nos.  $9   and  61  respectively),  in  which  the  author 
calls  for  an  annual  Social  Report  from  the  President  to  supplement  and 
expand  the  Economic  Report  and  Budget  Message,  thus  giving  a  more  accurate 
and  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

This  article  should  be  read  before  reading  Gross'  other  contri- 
butions to  tliis  field,  particularly  xvith  respect  to  his  analysis  of  social 
structure  and  social  performance. 
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61.  Gross^  Bertram  M.  The  State  of  the  Nation.  London:  Tavistock 
Publications,  1^66 . 

A  general  model  for  social  system  accoixnting  on  the  level  of 
nation-states  is  presented  wliich  analyzes  the  society  in  tenns  of  two, 
interrelated,  multidiemnsional  concepts ;  system  structure  and  system 
performance.  Gross  explores  the  characteristics,  basic  umts  and 
interrelations  of  these  two  concepts,  with  each  other  and  with  the 
external  environment.  Briefly,  system  structure  consists  of  human  and 
non-human  resources  arranged  in  interrelated  subsystems,  governed  by 
certain  values  and  central  guidance  system,  while  system  performance 
consists  of  actions  that  acquire  resources,  produce  and  invest  xidthin 
the  system. 

In  his  last  chapter,  "Toward  Social  Indicators,"  Gross  concentrates 
mainly  on  two  conceptual  difficulties  encountered  in  the  development  of 
indicators.  The  first  is  called  the  Selectivity-Comprehensiveness  Paradox 
and  the  second,  the  Abstraction-Specificity  Paradox.  Each  is  described, 
explained  in  terms  of  the  problems  they  present  to  developers  and  users 
of  indicators  and  also  their  functions.  Gross  closes  by  urging  that 
nations  prepare  annual  social  reports,  that  state  of  the  world  surveys 
be  undertaken  and  that  a  long-range  perspective  be  acquired  by  all 
involved  in  these  activities. 


62.  Kamrany,  Nake  M.  and  Alexander  N.  Christakis.  Social  Indicators  in 
Perspective.  Santa  Monica,  California:  System  Development 
Corporation,  July,  I969, 

After  a  summary  presentation  of  the  need  for  indicators  to 
measure  well-being  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  trend  from  economic  to 
social  indicators,  this  paper  presents  a  conception  of  social  indicators 
embodying  the  folloTd.ng  characteristics:  completeness,  geograpliical 
delineation,  an  effective  level  of  disaggregation,  and  relevance  to  some 
cohesive  national  process  of  policy  planning.  Social  indicators,  in 
themselves,  are  meaningless  and  so  the  authors  have  constructed  a  conceptual 
model  which  can  be  used  to  identify  the  major  dimensions  of  the  process 
involved  in  national  policy  planning.  The  role  of  social  indicators 
id-thin  this  model  is  explored  in  depth. 


63.  Moore,  Uilbert  E.  and  Eleanor  B.  Sheldon.  "Monitoring  Social  Change: 
A  conceptual  and  Programmatic  Statement,"  Proceedings  of  the 
Social  Statistics  Section.  IJashington,  B.C.:  American  Statistical 
Association,  1965,  pp.  lliU-lii?. 

This  is  a  svimmary  outline  of  x:ork  in  progress  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  Indicators  of  Social  Change:  Concepts  and 
Measurements  (see  No.  66).  The  authors  briefly  discuss  their  aims,  the 
organization  of  their  work  and  their  progress  in  research. 
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Sk'     Olson,  Mancur,  Jr.   "Ths  Plan  and  Purpose  of  a  Social  Report," 
The  Public  Interest,  Number  l5  (Spring,  1969),     pp.  Q$-97 . 

The  author  had  immediate  responsibility  for  ToT/ard  a  Social 
Report  and  attempts  in  this  paper  to  ansxrer  those  basic  questions  irliich 
ho  says  irere  unanswered  by  that  report.  He  sets  out  to  e^^lain  the  con- 
ception of  social  reporting  that  determined  both  the  shape  and  contents 
of  the  report,  noting  that  a  policy  focus  and  a  framework  of  optimization 
is  evident  in  every  chapter  of  the  report  and  that  the  resulting  purpose 
of  these  vjas  to  point  out  the  practical  importance  relevant  research 
can  have  in  these  areas. 


65.  .  "Social  Indicators  and  Social  Accounts,"  in  Socio- 

Sconomic  Planning  Sciences  2  (1969),  pp.  335-3^6. 

Tv:o  defining  characteristics  of  social  indicators  are  discussed 
in  this  paper.  The  first  is  that  social  indicators,  unlike  most  indicators 
noxj  used  by  the  government,  are  measures  of  direct  norr.iative  interest, 
and  the  second  is  that  social  indi.cators  "should  fit  into  a  balanced 
systematic  scheme  of  classification  or  aggregation  which  would  make  possible 
a  balanced  assessment  of  socio-economic  progress  or  retrogression  in  some 
broad  area,  as  well  as  disaggregated  and  detailed  study  of  particular 
problems . 

Social  accounts,  which,  according  to  the  author,  consist  of 
social  indicators  and  additional  statistics,  would  expand  cost-benefit 
analysis  and  rational  public  decision-maJcing  by  relating  social  expendi- 
tures to  the  indicator  they  were  designed  to  affect. 


66.  Sheldon,  Eleanor  B.  and  Gilbert  E.  Moore  (eds.).  Indicators  of 

Social  Change;  Concepts  and  lieasurements.  New  York:  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1968. 

Defining  social  change  as  "the  significant  alteration  of  social 
structures  (that  is,  patterns  of  action  and  interaction),  including 
consequences  and  manifestations  of  such  structures  embodied  in  norms 
(rules  of  conduct),  values,  and  cultural  products  or  symbols,"  the  vievr 
expressed  in  this  volvime  is  limited  to  the  central  features  of  a  society's 
operation,  but  it  is  a  fruitful  limitation  for  the  authors  attempt  an 
in-depth  analysis  and  answer  to  the  question:  "IJhat  is  changing?" 
To  this  end,  they  have  organized  their  vxork  around  five  major  headings: 
(1)  demographic  base  and  shiftsj  (2)  major  structural  components  of 
societyi  (3)  distributive  features  of  American  society^  (k)   aggregative 
features  of  American  society^  and  (p)  the  meaning  of  x-jelfare.  This  is 
a  very  analytic,  rather  than  practical,  work  which  illustrates  very  well 
the  importance  and  complexity  of  change  in  this  society. 
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67.  Sheldon,  Eleanor  B.  and  Wilbert  E.  Hoore.  "Toward  the  lieasurement 
of  Social  Changes  Irapli cations  for  Progress,"  in  Leonard  H. 
Goodman  (ed.),  jjconomic  Progress  and  Social  I'elfare.  Wexj  York: 
Coliimbia  University  Press,  1966,  pp.  185-212. 

Most  of  the  work  of  tliis  research  team  concerning  social 
indicators  is  geared  to  presenting  a  framework  for  the  examination  of 
large-scale  structural  change.  Their  purpose  is  twofold:  first,  their 
interest  in  a  scientific  investigation  of  change  both  descriptively  and 
analytically  and,  secondly,  their  concern  for  using  these  materials  to 
alter  the  scope,  speed  and  perhaps  directions  of  change  in  terms  of  explicit, 
normative  criteria. 

In  this  paper,  they  propose  five  major  rubrics  for  the  examina- 
tion of  structural  change  in  ilraerican  society.  These  five  rubrics  were 
subsequently  explored  in  depth  in  their  book.  Indicators  of  Social 
Change ;  Concepts  and  I-ieasurements  (see  Ko.  66Xi  Thus,  this  paper  is 
essentially  a  preliminary  status  report  on  their  progress  two  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  major  work. 


68.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Toward  a  Social 
■■■  ■  iix£°£k'  ''Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1969. 


Noting  that  there  is  no  national  and  comprehensive  set  of 
statistics  reflecting  social  progress  (or  retrogression),  this  report  is 
a  first  step,  in  the  development  of  such  a  set.  Tifhile  the  report  has 
serious  shortcomings,  especially  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  its  purpose 
and  the  depth  of  its  analysis  of  its  subject  areas,  it  is  valuable  as  a 
preliminary  statement  on  the  thinliing  about  social  indicators  at  the  federal 
level . 

A  set  of  social  indicators  is  necessary  to  satisfy  our  curiosity 
as  to  o\ir  degree  of  well-being  and  to  improve  public  policy  making  by 
illuminating  existing  social  problems  which  enable  more  knowledgeable 
judgements  about  national  priorities  to  be  made  and  by  providing  insight 
into  how  various  measxires  of  national  irell -being  are  changing,  thereby 
hopefiilly  enabling  more  adequate  evaluations  of  the  accomplisliments  of 
public  programs,  Uith  tliis  as  a  base.  Toward  a  Social  Report  attempts  to 
discuss  several  areas  of  social  life  in  terms  of  xrhat  information  is 
presently  available  and  what  is  needed.  The  seven  areas  discussed 
are:  Health  and  Illnessj  Social  Mobilityi  Our   Physical  Environment^ 
Income  and  Povertyi  Public  Order  and  Safetyj  Learning,  Science  and  Artj 
and  Participation  and  Alienation. 

The  Appendix,  entitled  "How  Can  Ue  Do  Better  Social  Reporting 
in  the  Future?",  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  report. 
In  it,  the  concept  of  social  indicators  is  discussed  and,  more  importantly, 
defined  nicely  as  "a  statistic  of  direct  normative  interest  which 
facilitates  concise,  comprehensive  and  balanced  judgments  about  the 
condition  of  major  aspects  of  a  society." 
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B.   Societal  Models 


69.  Belshaw,  Cyril  3.  The  Conditions  of  Social  Performance.  Netir  York: 
Schocken  Books,  1970. 

Like  Gross,  BelshaiJ  focuses  upon  the  txiin  societal  aspects, 
structure  and  performance,  in  Iiis  work  to  analyze  society.  He  describes 
what  each  of  these  aspects  entails,  both  apart  and  together  and  describes 
the  processes  affecting  both  xdthin  the  social  system.  His  primary 
task  is  to  understand  the  process  of  "articulation"  i/hich  he  defines  as 
"the  various  ways  in  which  elements  which  make  up  culture  react  upon  one 
another  to  bring  about  a  further  result." 


70.  Gross,  Bertram  H.  "The  Coming  General  Systems  Models  of  Social 
Systems,"  Human  Relations  20  (November,  1967),  pp.  357-37U. 

Much  of  this  article  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  aspects  of 
the  continuing  trend  toward  social  accounting  and  the  prevailing  tj'pes  of 
social  accounting.  But  one  section  of  the  paper,  dealing  i-rith.   general 
reporting  on  social  systems  in  terriis  of  Gross"  system  structure-system 
performance  model,  specifically  discusses  an  important  attribute  of  social 
indicator  systems,  one  vjhich  has  not  been  covered  in  the  literature  to 
this  extent.  This  attribute  is  the  provision  of  "a  conceptual  and  informa- 
tion basis  for  economically  scanning  the  array  of  all  possible  kinds  of 
relevant  data  and  selecting  those  that  are  most  relevant  under  specific 
circumstances."  This  scanning-selection  process  is  related  to  evaluative 
criteria  of  past  and  present  situations  and  trends,  strategic  objectives 
for  present  action  and  those  areas  involving  by-products  of  present  action. 


71.  Stanford  Research  Institute,  lilducational  Policy  Research  Center. 
Toward  Master  Social  Indicators.  Menlo  Park,  California; 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  Research  Memorandum  EPRC  67U7-2, 
February,  1969. 

A  heuristic  model  of  society,  in  which  goals,  indicators  and 
attainment  levels  are  necessarily  linked,  is  constructed  in  two  parts j 
one,  relating  to  the  society  and  the  other  to  the  individual  living  in 
the  society.  A  series  of  measures,  from  the  most  universal,  through 
increasingly  more  specific  indicators,  to  actual  data,  is  related  to  each 
part.  Mi thin  each  measure  level,  a  goal  and  various  goal-attainment 
levels  (optimum,  standard, riiinimuni)  are  specified. 

Drawing  on  the  HETiJ  publication.  Toward  a  Social  Report,  for 
its  indicator  areas,  tliis  paper  presents  possible  attainraent  levels, 
subcategories  and  indicators,  vjithin  the  context  of  its  societal  model. 
l.Tiile  much  of  the  data  necessary  to  use  tliis  model  is  currently  unavailable, 
the  work  entailed  in  this  paper  enabled  the  authors  to  define  requirements 
— the  requirements  of  a  comprehensive  social  indicator  system  wliich  could 
be  used  for  descriptive  social  reporting,  projective  social  trending  and 
predictive  social  accounting. 
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72.  Williams,  Robin  M.  "A  Model  of  Society — The  American  Case,"  in 
Bertram  h.   Gross  (ed.)^  A  Great  Society?  Hex;  York:  Basic 
Books,  Inc.,  I960,  pp.  32 -^TT 

The  main  intent  of  this  article,  in  the  author's  words,  is 
"to  help  in  some  small  measure  to  prepare  the  way  for  actions  in  the 
near  future,  for  the  beginning  of  necessary  reporting  and  analysis  at 
the  highest  political  levels."  Tox;ard  this  end,  V'illiams  lists  three 
initial  steps  essential  to  the  construction  of  a  national  system  of  social 
accounts;   (1)  the  development  of  a  detailed  model  of  this  social  systemj 
(2)  the  development  of  strategic  sets  of  data  xd.th  which  to  fill  the  model| 
and  (3)  the  integration  of  economic,  political,  psychological  and  social 
models  into  one  comprehensive  model. 

Taking  as  his  goals  his  conception  of  what  the  Great  Society 
m.11   be,  the  author  describes  the  directions  and  changes  id. thin  the  model 
as  we  progress  toi\rards  that  Great  Society.  Impediments  (ideological, 
institutional,  sociological  and  psychological)  to  these  changes  are  also 
identified  and  described. 
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V.   Appendix 

The  follox'jing  entries  have  been  listed  as  references  in  one  or 
more  of  the  annotated  entries.  IJithin  the  time  constraints  of  this 
bib].iography,  it  was  impossible  to  locate  and  review  them  for  inclusion 
in  annotated  form. 


73.  Biderman,  Albert  D.  "Information — Intelligence — Enlightened  Public 
Policy,"  Paper  presented  at  the  Sixty-fifth  i^nnual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association^  Nexi  York,  September, 
1969. 

71;.  David,  Paul  T.  "Index  Numbers  of  Party  Strength:  National,  State, 
and  Local,"  Paper  presented  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  I'leeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  Ifew  York,  September, 
1969. 

75.  Drexmoski,  Jan  and  Scott  I^olf.  The  Level  of  Living  Index.  Geneva: 

United  Nations  Ilesearch  Institute  for  Social  Development, 
Report  No.  h,   September,  1966.  (Supplement:  Programme  II, 
November  27,  1968). 

76.  Ferriss,  Abbott  L.  Indicators  of  Trends  in  American  Education. 

New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1969. 

77.  Gilb,  Corinne.  "Can  ¥e  Measure  Beauty?"  Paper  presented  at  the 

Sixty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Aiaerican  Political  Science 
Association,  Neif  York,  September,  1969. 

78.  Gottehrer,  Barry.  "A  Human  liiformation  System  for  the  Governing 

of  New  York  City."  Paper  presented  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  Mew  York, 
September,  1969 . 

79.  Gurin,  Gerald,  Joseph  Veroff,  and  Sheila  Feld.  Me ri cans  View 

their  Mental  Health;  A  Nationmde  Interview  Survey.  New  York: 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  I960. 

80.  Holden,  Matthew,  Jr.  "Indicators  of  Social  Stress  and  Social  Peace," 

Paper  presented  at  the  Si^cty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  New  York,  September,  1969. 

81.  Krieger,  Martin.   "The  Life  Cycle  as  a  Basis  for  Social  Policy  and 

Social  Indicators,"  Berkeley;  University  of  California  Center 
for  Planning  and  Development  Research,  October  16,  1969. 

82.  .  "Social  Indicators  for  the  Quality  of  Individual  Life," 

Berkeley:  University  of  California  Center  for  Planning  and 
Development  Itesearch,  October  16,  I969. 
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83.  Hoses,  Stanley.  "The  Learning  Force;  An  Approach  to  the  Politics 

of  Education, "  Paper  presented  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber, 1969. 

Bk.     Palley,  Marion  L.  and  Howard  A.  Palley.  "Social  Welfare  Indicators 
as  Predictors  of  Racial  Disorders  in  Black  Ghettos,"  Paper 
presented  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  New  York,  September,  1969. 

85.  Porter,  David  0.  "The  wTio  and  VJhat  of  Future  Forecasting  in  Politics," 

to  be  published  in  Albert  Somit  (ed.).  Political  Science  and  the 
Study  of  the  Future.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  1971. 

86.  Wilson,  John  0.  "Inequality  of  Racial  Opportunity — An  Excursion 

into  the  New  Frontier  of  Socioeconomic  Indicators."  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Department  of  Economics,  June,  1968. 

87.  .  "Regional  Differences  in  Social  Welfare,"  Paper  presented 

at  the  Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political  Research, 

Ann  Arbor,  July,  I968. 
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